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fre! This report was prepared by Mr. Wilson D. Steen, Co- 
Sey, ordinator, Oklahoma Committee on Aging, 1230 Windsor 
Way, Norman. Mr. Steen is a member of the National 
Nsyl| Advisory Committee for the White House Conference on 
Aging. 
gal:| ~More than 900 Oklahomans are engaged in the 
ill) specific task of preparing Oklahoma’s report to 
Pt) the White House Conference on Aging. They have 
Sat} all accepted responsible positions on Fact Finding 
Té) Committees for the most comprehensive study 
ever made on Aging in the State of Oklahoma. 
el} Our 118 community committees, and 14 state- 
wide committees, are focusing on our first State 
_ [Conference on Aging scheduled for June 7-9 on 
ily 5 the campus of the University of Oklahoma. 
leg. Even though many governmental agencies, pro- 
ces fessional organizations, churches, and volunteer 
tos} groups have been carrying on extensive programs 
of ti relating to the problems and opportunities of our 
then aging population, the White House Conference on 
Aging Act, late in 1958, provided the spark that 
yethe brought about the first attempt to measure this 
ull Jactivity in Oklahoma, and to identify our re- 
atk} sources and needs. 


tio. 
University Administers WHCA Grant 


ersit 

In April 1959 a committee on Health Care of the 
Aged of the Oklahoma State Medical Association, 
inder the chairmanship of Dr. Hayden Donahue, 
yfferd} Petitioned Governor Edmondson to direct the 
ny: 


2. 





“omye 









si $15,000 WHCA grant to the University of Okla- 
fedica homa Extension Division. President George L. 
unde} toss of the University of Oklahoma was desig- 
e $1ipMated to organize and conduct our State Confer- 
ppliwg®te on Aging and our WHCA preparations. 
TobspP Aen, in mid-October, the University received the 
15,000 check, our Extension Division was assign- 
ti the responsibility of coordinating the activities 
ding to Oklahoma’s participation in the White 
ouse Conference. 


Oklahoma Prepares For Conference 


Time became the most critical factor in develop- 
ing our Oklahoma program in aging. A steering 
committee of the seven Oklahomans attending the 
WHCA National Leadership Training Institute 
last June developed the basic plan and timetable. 
The plan was rigid enough to insure meeting the 
deadline for reports set by DHEW, and flexible 
enough to allow for new ideas and growing con- 
cepts to be added to the program. 

The Oklahoma Program 

The Oklahoma program is divided into five dis- 
tinct but closely correlated phases. ' 

1. The Fact Finding Phase. Dr. John DeVore, 
President of the Senior Citizens Incorporated and 
a practicing physician, was appointed Chairman 
of our Fact Finding Committee. We used the 
GUIDE FOR STATE SURVEYS ON AGING as 
a basic planning tool and divided our Fact Finding 
Committee into 14 subcommittees. These subcom- 
mittees were assigned specific subject areas for 
study, all of which are to be discussed at the 
WHCA. 

A plan was devised to create, in a short space of 
time, a special committee on aging in every com- 
munity in Oklahoma. Dr. Cross sent letters to all 
mayors of towns over 1,500 population asking the 
mayor to name a committee on aging. Fifty com- 
munities now have a Mayor’s Committee on Aging 
and more are being named each week. To reach 
the rural areas, the Oklahoma State University 
Agriculture Extension helped us to establish a 
Rural Committee on Aging in every county of the 
State. 

For each community committee we furnished a 
survey form which had been developed by the 
Sociology Department of the University of Okla- 
homa. Thus communities could do a comprehen- 
sive self-study while providing our Fact Finding 
Committee with valuable data ready for machine 



















processing. By May 1960, 118 local committees 
had been appointed. Seventy have already com- 
pleted their reports. 

2. Area Meetings. The Oklahoma Health and 
Welfare Association assisted us in the develop- 
ment of area meetings. Our Committee on Aging 
was invited to use five area meetings of the Asso- 
ciation for arranging area meetings on aging. 
Area Chairmen of the H & W Association saved us 
many hours of organizational activity by planning 
our area meetings. 

3. The State Conference on Aging. Our State 
Conference is to be a working conference. We are 
providing maximum time for round table discus- 
sions to allow for full participation. So that con- 
ferees can use every minute of the conference to 
best advantage, we are mailing Fact Finding 
Committee reports to each conferee who pre- 
registers. Hopefully this will enable discussants 
to spend a minimum of time listening to. reports, 
and a maximum of time discussing the vital points 
raised in the reports. Each discussion group is 
charged with the responsibility of developing spe- 
cific recommendations to the Governor’s Com- 
mittee. 

4. The Governor’s Committee Report. The Gov- 
ernor appointed a 32-member committee with a 
significant representation of Oklahoma’s senior 
citizens. After the State Conference, the Commit- 
tee will be called together to prepare a report to 
the Secretary of HEW for the White House Con- 
ference on Aging. This report will be based on the 
recommendations from our Fact Finding reports, 
the Area Conferences, and our State Conference. 

5. The Report from the White House Confer- 
ence. After the White House Conference on Aging 
next January, Oklahoma’s 24 delegates will be 
invited to give a report to our Governor’s Com- 
mittee. Together with the reports from our Sur- 
vey on Aging and the report of our State Con- 
ference, the Oklahoma WHCA delegation’s sum- 
mary will then be used by the Governor’s Com- 
mittee as a basis for recommendations to the 
Governor on the needs of Oklahoma’s aging popu- 
lation. 


Selection of Our State Delegates 

If every person who wants to go to the White 
House Conference could be selected as a delegate 
our problem of selection would be simple. We could 
ask for a show of hands and we could make a mass 
deputation on the spot. The quota of delegates 
from each State makes possible, of course, a work- 
able Conference. But selection of delegates be- 
comes a real challenge for the Governor. From the 
many who are qualified only a few can be asked. 

To meet this problem, a committee on delegate 
nominations was appointed from our Governor’s 
Committee. This committee has the responsibility 


for preparing 24 anonymous “profiles” of the be} Ir 
possible representatives from Oklahoma. The 
“profiles” will then provide our nominations cop, ¢ 
mittee with a screening device. As candidates fy, 
each delegate vacancy are presented, they can} ( 
compared to the “profiles” of the ideal delegate} fo 
Those most nearly meeting the requirements cz} % 
then be recommended to the Governor honest) , 
and sincerely. 
The final selection of delegates to go to Washing} sp 
ton is, of course, a function of the Governor, on 





What Volunteers Can Do: . 


Moving Bedridden Oldsters ye 


By Robert Stanton, Employment Security Officer, mer 
ber of the Oakland-Mt. Lake Lions Club, Oakland, ¥j cal 


During a March 1960 talk in the Oakland Fin} the 
Hall in Garrett County, by Chairman Marga] , 
Schweinhaut of our State Commission on th fer 
Aging, members of the audience heard about; - 
successful move of patients—carried out by wi Or 
unteers working together with professional . 
to a new hospital building in Baltimore. 

Before the end of that month, with the suppor 
of our local Lions Club, the Oakland communit; ) 
had adapted this idea to the local problem ¢ fro 
moving patients from two nursing homes to newe} so 
and more pleasant quarters. visi 

A total of 65 man-hours, contributed by 2 the 
Lions and three Lionesses (who are register} Per 
nurses), together with five ambulances and lif 4re 
stationwagons, were necessary to do the job. Bi T 
Oakland decided to do it in style. 

The Lions gave each old lady a rose, and ea bulk 
man candy mints. Not one patient suffered af 4, 
ill effects from the move. One old lady who} oo, 
blind and deaf smelled her rose (probably “ qa, 
first in years) and said “Thanks’—for a job thé 
people everywhere should have been glad tod TI 
Our Lions were grateful for the chance to hes will 
Tender care was given to each “guy” and “géf Mar 
during the move. ers ¢ 

While it was a serious undertaking, we had 0 
share of amusing incidents. One old lady wi} %2, 
had no desire to leave her “home” of seven ye# 
did quite a bit of cussing, primarily at a Pro# 
tant minister. When the Catholic priest older 
stood nearby began to chuckle, the minister 4 0 
vised him that he was only laughing because 4 hes b 
“opposition” received the cussing. Such was4 tors 
spirit of a job well done. berso 

For further information about this special pay. 
eration: Mr. Gerald Monsman, Executive Di™§y),,, 
tor, State Coordinating Commission on ProvlOh th 5 
of the Aging, 408 State Office Bldg, 301 W PF ting, 
ton St., Baltimore 1, Maryland. 
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- initiative and Resourcefulness: 
i} Qregon’s WHCA Public Information 
Om: 
fo Dr. Wesley G. Nicholson, Chairman of the Oregon State 
n be Council on Aging, P. O. Box 5197, Eugene, in preparation 
ates} for the April 28-30 State Conference on Aging, issued a 
“| geries of press releases which have helped to make Oregon’s 
cat WHCA activities among the most successful in the country. 
ai This adaptation of one Oregon press release is an ex- 
ample of outstanding WHCA public information work. A 
Ling. special feature of Oregon press releases has been the stress 
on widespread PUBLIC participation. 
MOUNT ANGEL, ORE., April 19. This pretty 
little Willamette valley town is the target of two 
sets of census takers. For in addition to the 10- 
year Federal enumeration, the local chapter of the 
, Junior Chamber of Commerce has just completed 
"y. calling at every home in Mount Angel to determine 
Fin the number of persons 65 years of age or older. 
galt) = This material is for use in Oregon’s State Con- 
Lt ference on Aging to be held April 28-30 in Salem 
out} 3s the culmination of four district conferences in 
/ “Oregon. The data assembled at Salem will then 
als- be taken to Washington, D. C., next January 9 for 
the White House Conference on Aging. 
. 
<n Mount Angel was divided into five zones and 
m ¢} from four to five JC’s were assigned to each zone 
newe} so that every house in the town of 1485 was 
visited. It was ascertained that 176 individuals in 
py 1 the town are more than 65 and there are 246 
ster Persons 65 and over in the immediate Mount Angel 
nd if area. The eldest resident is 98. 
b Bi This was no hasty or brushoff census. Each call 
,} required from 60 to 90 minutes as a considerable 
| et bulk of information was asked. In nearly all cases 
da the enumerators received a hearty welcome and 
vhO } cordial co-operation. In only a very few instances 
ly “ data were refused. 
Nb the 
tod'f The sociology classes of Mount Angel College 
 hetf will classify the data under direction of Sister 
| “git Mary Virginia for presentation to the headquart- 
ers office of the State Council on Aging at Eugene 
ad of Where it will be received by Dr. Wesley G. Nichol- 
ly wif 800, chairman, and Miss Julia G. Johnson, execu- 
yet tive secretary. This will be the only town in the 
Prot} State where such elaborate sampling of the State’s 
st wif “der citizens has taken place. 
a 
ve ty One of the most interesting results of the survey 
vas has been the “discovery” by the youthful enumera- 
lors of the problems of the retired and over-age 
cial es with a completely new outlook on their 
“Dine in the community. Already there is talk in 
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ount Angel of improved recreation facilities for 


it shut-ins or those somewhat secluded from or- 
inary activities. 








New PHS Grant for Aging Research 
At Western Reserve University 


The National Institutes of Health on May 10 
announced a grant of $186,000 for Western Re- 
serve University in Cleveland to support a broad 
program of research in aging. 

This is the third Public Health Service grant 
since 1957 to support large, comprehensive, re- 
search programs on aging within university set- 
tings. The programs permit scientists of differ- 
ent fields of interest to integrate their studies on 
the problems of aging. The two earlier grants 
were to Duke University and the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine. 

Western Reserve, already carrying out a num- 
ber of research projects in aging, has planned 
a program with the following principal aims: 

* to sustain and coordinate research into the 
biochemical, biophysical, and other bioclinical 
aspects of aging; 

* to provide opportunities for defining and de- 
veloping new research studies in aging; 

* to stimulate medical students, interns, and 
residents to become more interested in research 
in aging; 

* to serve as a regional resource of scientific 
interest and information on the processes and 
problems of aging, and to encourage community 
interest in the problems of the aged. 


The scientists will utilize the clinical facilities 
of at least four Cleveland hospitals, with a total 
of more than 3,000 beds, including Benjamin 
Rose, a unit for long-term care; Metropolitan 
General Hospital; Highland View Hospital; and 
the Veterans Administration Hospital, in addi- 
tion to the University Hospitals. 

Principal Investigator under the grant is Dr. 
Austin B. Chinn of the Western Reserve School 
of Medicine. He is Chairman of the University’s 
Committee on Aging Research, which includes Dr. 
John H. Dingle, Director of the Department of 
Preventive Medicine; Dr. Lester O. Krampitz, 
Director of the Department of Microbiology; Dr. 
Alan R. Moritz, Director of the Department of 
Pathology and Dr. David R. Weir, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Medicine and Director of Medical Servi- 
ces, Highland View Hospital. 

The grant, which was approved by the National 
Advisory Health Council during its March meet- 
ings, will provide support to Western Reserve 
in the amount of $186,000 for the first year, 
$265,000 for the second year, and $317,000 for 
each of five succeeding years. 

It will be administered by the Division of Gen- 
eral Medical Sciences, of which the NIH Center 
for Aging Research is a component. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


In Texas, as an essential part of their very 
active campaign “to develop more information 
than we have ever had before on our senior citi- 
zens, their needs, and their role in all aspects of 
[the] economy and life of our State,” the Com- 
mittee for the WHCA of Governor Price Daniel 
has issued a comprehensive “County Survey 
Guidebook for Texas.” Reports from Texas 
counties were scheduled to be submitted to the 
Governor’s Committee by mid-May. 


Readers of Aging will find this Texas survey 
guidebook a valuable example of effective State 
planning for the WHCA. Single free copies, in 
limited supply, are available from Mrs. Frances 
Allen, Secretary of the Governor’s Committee on 
Aging, Box 2125 Capitol Station, Austin. Send 
a stamped (9¢), self-addressed 9 x 12” envelope, 
marked “3rd Class.” 











* 


South Carolina’s WHCA “Survey Guide 1960” 
(61 pp), prepared by the Legislative Committee 
to Study the Problems of Aging, is available in 
limited supply from Miss Mary Eva Hite, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Room 218, 1001 Main St., Colum- 
bia. 

Two State senators, two representatives, and 
three Governor’s appointees on this committee 
have prepared an effective study guide for South 
Carolina’s County committee reports. ‘The State 
Committee will analyze all county reports and 
compile a State Report {for the WHCA]| which 
will be made available to ali who are interested. 
It is hoped that definite immediate action may 
then be taken by various local groups in each 
county on the needs that are recognized.” 


The University of Michigan’s 13th Annual Co. } " 
ference on Aging, “Aging in the 60’s—Decade fy 
Action,” is scheduled for June 27-29. The work ¢ 
the conference, according to Dr. Wilma Donahy 3 
(1510 Rackham Bldg., Ann Arbor), “will cente 
around development of plans, not only for sustaip. 5 
ing the current high level of interest but, also, fo 
building national, state, and local programs fron! |: 
the blueprints certain to be drawn up by the Whit: | y 
House Conference on Aging.” a 

Dr. James Watt, Special Assistant on Aging t;| : 
the Secretary of HEW, will give the keynot 
address. gr 

* | pr 

The American Home Economics Association - 
(1600 20th St., N. W., Washington 9) has ap, “ 
pointed a national Committee on Aging with, er 
threefold assignment. The Committee will he 
plan the Association’s participation in the Whit 
House Conference on Aging; it will advise th me 
Association on programs related to its own retire! als 
or older professional members; and it will work, , 
on recommendations and programs whereby the to 
entire profession of home economics can incorpe| Ric 
rate activities related to aging into profession! ° 
work and subject matter in all areas of hom fy 
economics. at i 

The Association’s official organ the Jourml| yg 
of Home Economics, has already supplemental) ny 
the committee’s work with an introductory arti} c¢s; 
cle on the White House Conference (February} tak 
1960), an article on “Housing Older People” by} fer, 
Flora Y. Hatcher (May 1960), and “The Aged] 17 
in American Society,” a sociological approach, by mee 
Mel J. Ravitz (June 1960). mat 

The AHEA has compiled a list of membet} oon 
who are actively participating in State and loc g 
programs for the WHCA, and has been active il ies 
encouraging such activity. the 

The AHEA Committee on Aging met on Maj we 
14-15 to draft a progress report to the annud wnt 
meeting of the Association to be held in Denve mes 
June 28-July 1. Members of the Committee 
Aging are Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Johnie Chris 1 











tian, Florance King, Mrs. Alice Smith, Edwari ~s 
Pope, Mrs. Thelma Porter, and Martha Rogin. = 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS | - 

t 


If you want us to change the plate used to print || 
your address on this issue of Aging, please be sure |) groy 
submit an old address label with your change request: fare. 
Without it we may not be able to identify your plate 4 ’ 

Paid subscribers should send change requests | me 
directly to the SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCU: |} 4 mo 
MENTS, Washington 25, D. C. DHEW maintalls | ance 
no records of paid subscriptions. sical 

All other readers of Aging should NOT correspond 
with the Superintendent of Documents. All address All 
change requests from recipients of “official” subscrir § als 
tions should be sent to the appropriate Regional whict 
Office of DHEW, for the attention of the Editor of ler 
Aging. est p 
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"Fitness After Forty” 


This article was prepared for Aging by Miss Ann Mag- 
sussen, National Director, American Red Cross Nursing 
services, ARC, 17 & D NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

The American National Red Cross Nursing 
Service is currently developing a course on 
aging, “Fitness After Forty.” The main objec- 
tive is to help men and women better prepare for 
physical and mental health and to adjust to social 
changes common to the second half of life. 


“Fitness After Forty” consists of modified 
group discussion, with enrollment limited to ap- 
proximately 20 persons to permit full participa- 
tion by the group. It is offered by selected Red 
Cross chapters to men’s and women’s clubs, church 
groups, and other organizations whose members 
are in the middle span of life (35 to 65). 


In a pilot class in Washington, the ages of 
members ranged from 25 to 82. Individuals may 
also enroll. 

Approximately 50 such groups have been held 
to date, including one given in Spanish in Puerto 
Rico. 

The first instructor course for “Fitness After 
Forty” was given by: the Red Cross last summer 
at its National Training Center in Charlottesville, 
Va. Leader requirements are: a well-qualified 
nurse who has demonstrated ability to teach suc- 
cessfully, who has attended the meetings herself, 
taken the training course, and completed pre-con- 
ference reading. 

The course is composed of four sections or 
meetings. While the order or combination of the 
material is in a state of experimentation, the 
content has already proved its worth. 

Subjects included in the sessions are: under- 
standing the aging process and its meaning for 
the individual; how to adjust to these changes; 
benefits of continued medical supervision; es- 
sentials of the geriatric health examination; the 
meaning of good nutrition. 


There is also emphasis on promoting proper 
exercise and good posture; understanding the re- 
lationship of physical and mental health to acci- 
dent prevention; identifying safety and health 


| hazards; practicing safe habits in daily living. 


Still other important aspects of the discussion 


| groups are exploration of community health, wel- 


fare, education, and recreation resources; how to 
use these resources ; recognizing ways of creating 
4more satisfying life; and learning the import- 
ance of satisfying leisure-time activities to phy- 
‘ial and mental health. 

All these elements are designed to help individ- 
- soniee the kinds of outlooks and habits 
re will best equip them to maintain the high- 
* possible level of health during later life. 


CONFERENCES & COURSES 


WHCA State Conferences in July 


During July, five State Conferences on Aging 
are scheduled for the specific purpose of prepar- 
ing for the White House Conference on Aging. 

(Name and address is given for the person 
responsible for State Conference planning.) 

MISSISSIPPI: July 21-22, Jackson. Mr. H. J. 
Massie, Executive Director, Mississippi Council 
on Aging, P. O. Box 1698, Jackson 5. 

NORTH CAROLINA: July 27-29, Raleigh. Dr. Ellen 
Winston, State Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA: July 11-12, Bismarck. Mr. Jack 
R. Smutz, Executive Secretary, North Dakota 
Committee on Aging, 2nd Floor, Capitol Building, 
Bismarck. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: July 28, Columbia. Miss Mary 
Eva Hite, Executive Secretary, Committee to 
Study the Problems of Aging, Room 218, 1001 
Main Street, Columbia. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: July 12-13, Pierre. Judge Fred 
J. Nichol, Chairman, Governor’s Commission on 
Aging, P. O. Box 77, Mitchell. 





The First United Presbyterian Welfare Insti- 
tute, sponsored by the Office of Health and Wel- 
fare of the Board of National Missions together 
with The Department of Church and Community 
at McCormick Theological Seminary, will be held 
in Chicago July 18-22. There is emphasis on 
aging throughout the program. 

“Designed to meet many requests from board 
and staff members of church-related agencies and 
commended to all Evangelical Christian homes by 
the Department of Social Welfare of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the USA, the 
. . . Institute is open to all board members, staff 
members, and persons interested in the care of 
children and the care of the aging. Those attend- 
ing the conference will be housed in the seminary 
dormitories and will eat in the main dining hall. 
The full cost, which includes registration fee and 
charges for lodging and meals, will be $40 per 
person for the five days.” 

For additional information: Dr. Charles G. 
Chakerian, Dean, United Presbyterian Welfare 
Institute, 800 W. Belden Ave., Chicago 14. 


* 

The first Workshop for Administrators of 
Methodist Homes for the Aging will be held June 
22-25 at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
immediately preceding the University’s 13th An- 
nual Conference on Aging. 

For more information: Miss Henrietta E. 
Davis, Consultant on Nursing, The Board of 
Hospitals and Homes and the Methodist Church, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11. 













































Retirement Planning Program 
Pioneered by UAW Local Union 


This article was prepared for Aging by Charles E. Odell, 
Director, Older and Retired Workers Dept., UAW Inter- 
national Union, 8000 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14. Mr. 
Odell is a member of the National Advisory Committee for 
the WHCGA. 


A parallel report by Mr. Odell, “The Role of Labor in 
Retirement Preparation Education,” appears on pp. 15 ff. 
of the May 1960 issue of Adult Leadership, described in the 
“Publications” column of this issue of Aging. 

“They said it couldn’t be done,” but Cadillac 
Local 22 of the UAW in Detroit has proven 
“them” wrong by organizing and conducting the 
first successful UAW Local Union program in 
retirement preparation education. Every Thurs- 
day evening from October 15 through April 15 
the Local has conducted classes for its older mem- 
bership in the various aspects of planning for 
retirement. 


The background on this “success story” started 
almost two years ago with a one-week training 
institute organized jointly by the UAW Retired 
Workers Dept. and the Labor Research and Edu- 
cation Project of the University of Chicago. At 
the Institute twenty UAW staff members from 
its regions in the United States and Canada were 
trained in content and discussion leadership tech- 
niques involved in the Union’s retirement prepa- 
ration program. A series of five basic discussion 
guides (available from our office @ $1 per set), 
developed jointly by the Union and the University, 
were introduced and used as the basic curriculum 
for the Institute. These covered the following 
topics: 

i. Work and Retirement in a Changing World; 

ll. Money and Retirement; 

it. Health and Happiness in Retirement; 

IV. Family, Friends and Living Arrangements; 

Vv. The Union, the Community and the Retired Worker. 


Following the Institute, twelve of our regions 
conducted Summer School Workshops for local 
union leaders using the same basic discussion 
guides. In Region 1-A, which covers the West 
Side of Detroit, 26 local union leaders partici- 
pated in the workshop. The 26 voluntarily con- 
stituted themselves as an informal “alumni as- 
sociation” to follow up on the program in their 
own Local Unions. In the Fall of 1958 this group 
of 26 was organized into a Discussion Leaders’ 
Training Program which was conducted for 
twenty weeks by Woodrow Hunter of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Division of Gerontology. His 
services were financed by the University of Mich- 
igan—Wayne State University School of Labor 
and Industrial Relations. 


This program was designed to provide the 
group with three types of experiences: 


(1) A six-week orientation period, in which outside ». 
perts presented the detailed background information on 4, 
five basic units of the course; F 


(2) A six-week demonstration period in which Professo, 
Hunter conducted classes for a group of 30 older, but ny 
yet retired members, recruited by the trainees, and ;, 
which the trainees evaluated Mr. Hunter’s performance, | 
leader; ; 


(3) a six-week laboratory phase in which the traines 
conducted discussions for an additional group of 40 olde 
but not retired members, and Professor Hunter evaluate; 
their performance. 

Of the 26 trainees, 18 completed the entiy | 
course and received diplomas. : 

In addition to the trainees who completed the 
20-week training course, 70 older members par. 
ticipated in the demonstration and laboratory 
phases, and 60 received diplomas for having con. 
pleted the full six-week basic course prescribed 
in the basic curriculum. 


It is interesting that the Local 22 program 
which started on its own in October 1959 wa; 
spearheaded by David Miller, an active member 
who was recruited in the second phase of the 
training program for discussion leaders and who 
has since retired. 

All told, three separate courses have been of- 
fered by the Local for its older members since 
October 1959 and the momentum has carried over 
to other Locals in Detroit and other areas as well. 





San Francisco, August 7-12: 
International Gerontological Congress 


Plans for scientific sessions, tours to geronte- 
logical centers in the Bay area, and for other 
events are now virtually completed. More than 
300 research workers will participate in four 
simultaneous, week-long programs in Biological, 
Clinical, Social Science, and Social Welfare re 
search. 


Foreign attendance at the Congress is antiti- 
pated to approach 200 with representation from 
every continent; total attendance is estimated a 
1,000. 


All scientific sessions are to be held in the 
Civic Auditorium which has ample meeting space, 
display areas for scientific and commercial exhib- 
its, and eating facilities. The registration fee 
$25 for those attending scientific and other ses 
sions and will include most local tours and a s¢ 
of the proceedings of the Congress. 


Copies of the announcement and preliminary 
program and information for exhibitors are avail- 
able from Mr. Louis Kuplan, President of the 
Congress, P. O. Box 2103, Sacramento 10, Calif 
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Education for the Aging: 
the Role of the Public School 


This is a condensation, prepared specifically for Aging, 
of “The Role of the Public School in Education for the 
Aging and Aged,” by Henrietta F. Rabe, Supervisor of 
Education for the Aging, New York State Education 


| Department, 23 S. Pearl St., Albany 7. The original paper 


was presented at the Annual Conference of the AEA 
Committee on Education for the Aging, November 6, 
1959, in Buffalo. , 

The paper is reprinted on p. 6 ff. of the May 1960 issue of 
Adult Leadership, described in the “Publications” column 
of this issue of Aging. 

There is a growing acceptance on the part of 
some public school administrators throughout the 
country that if education is to become more im- 
portant in the lives of more older men and women, 
public schools will have to make innovations and 
modifications in adult education practice, a few 
examples of which are briefly described below: 


Day Classes: Through long years of fixed habit 
most retired persons prefer activity during the 
day when other adults are busy, which in terms 
of adult; education means daytime study. In- 
creasingly, therefore, public schools are organ- 
iting day classes, sometimes held in school build- 
ings but more frequently outside the school in 
places where there are clusters of older persons— 
integrated within the programs of clubs and day 
tenters for older persons, in homes for the aged, 


| ete, 


Educational-Recreational Senior Citizens Programs: 
Schools in at least a handful of States are con- 
ducting senior citizens groups as a part of public 
xhool adult education, providing the overall 
leadership for such groups and teachers for var- 
ious informal classes within the group. Through 
this approach large numbers of older persons are 
wing helped to know the meaning of well-spent 
kisure, to make friends, to develop more critical 
attitudes toward their own ideas, concepts, and 
teliefs, to express themselves creatively through 
the arts and crafts, and to take on leadership 
responsibilities. 


Pre-retirement Education: Varying degrees of suc- 
cess are reported by schools in different parts of 
the country which offer some form of pre-retire- 
ment education. For the most part schools offer- 
ing these courses make use of community re- 
sources from the fields of medicine, housing, fi- 
tance, leisure time pursuits, etc. 


Retraining: Although vocational training for the 
Wer-45 worker: is more common, some attempts 
are being made to provide training for the person 
"er 6) as a means of supplemental retirement 
income. For several years the Cleveland, Ohio 
public schools have been offering short training 
‘oUrses, impetus coming from the local Office of 
‘ational Counselling, and “Career Clinics for 














Mature Men and Women,” offered in cooperation 
with the State Employment Office. A few courses 
of study for the training and retraining of older 
persons have been prepared by the New York 
State Education Department. 


Leadership Training: A limited amount of leader- 
ship training is being done by the schools in the 
field of aging. The New York State Education 
Department has been providing in-service train- 
ing for leaders of senior citizens groups and some 
pre-service training. Some California schools 
offer courses for operators of boarding or rest 
homes and those taking care of aged persons on 
“The Needs and Care of Older People.” 


Community Education About Aging: Many public 
school adult education administrators are taking 
an active part on local committees studying the 
problems of aging, and helping to initiate appro- 
priate community actions in addition to conduct- 
ing institutes and forums on the subject. 

These are some of the directions being taken 
by the schools in education for aging. It seems 
clear from the facts that such education flourishes 
best when it is part of a broad, comprehensive 
program of adult education; when local boards 
of education and school officials have the advan- 
tage of consultative services, encouragement and 
guidance from their State Education Department 
and State Commission on Aging; and when the 
cost to the local school is shared by the State 
through some form of State aid. 

Although admittedly only a small beginning has 
been made by the schools in the development of 
educational services planned especially for those 
retired and about to be retired, the initial efforts 
of the schools should not be minimized. The po- 
tentialities, rather, should be maximized. 

By its presence in every size community, its 
social acceptance, and flexibility of curriculum, 
the public school is in a very favorable position 
to provide continuing education for an aging 
population. To do so, however, places a respon- 
sibility on local boards of education to: 

(1) recognize the older adult as an increasingly 
large proportion of the population which adult 
education is expected to serve; and 

(2) arrange adult education in whatever ways 
may be necessary to encourage more older persons 
to turn to continuing education for enrichment of 
life in the later years. 





Mr. Herbert Shore, Editor of the Newsletter 
of the Texas Society on Aging, 2525 Centerville 
Rd., Dallas 28, reports that his bulletin will be 
published bi-monthly instead of quarterly until 
after the WHCA. Extra emphasis will be given 
to developments in relation to the Governor’s 
Conference. 











































For Nursing Homes: 
FHA-Insured Mortgages 


By Julian H. Zimmerman, Commissioner, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

Proprietary nursing homes, whether they are 
to be newly constructed or rehabilitated, may now 
qualify for FHA mortgage-insurance financing. 

The Housing Act of 1959 (see Aging 62, p. 2) 
provided authorization for FHA to insure mort- 
gages on privately owned and operated nursing 
homes under a new section added to the National 
Housing Act—Section 232. 

To be eligible for such insurance, the home 
must furnish skilled nursing care and related 
medical services for convalescents and other 
people who require such attention but do not need 
hospital care. It must also be licensed or regu- 
lated by the State (or authorized State subdi- 
vision) in which it is located; and the nursing 
and medical services must be prescribed by, or 
performed under the general direction of, per- 
sons licensed to provide them in accordance with 
the laws of that State. 


State Agency Certification 

Before insuring the mortgage, FHA must have 
certification from the appropriate State agency 
that the home is needed and that reasonable min- 
imum licensure and operation standards for nurs- 
ing homes are in force in the State. 

The mortgagor may be a corporation, a trust, 
a partnership, or an individual approved by FHA 
and subject to a regulatory agreement. For a cor- 
porate mortgagor regulation may also be by 
charter provision. 

The mortgage may cover either a new or a 
rehabilitated nursing home project having at least 
20 beds, and may include advances made during 
construction. Within the $12-!4 million statutory 
limit on a project, the mortgage amount may rep- 
resent up to 75 percent of FHA-estimated value 
of the project when proposed improvements are 
completed, but not over five times the cost of new 
improvements on rehabilitation projects. 


Twenty Year Maximum 

The maximum mortgage maturity period is 20 
years, the maximum interest rate is 5-14 percent, 
and the FHA mortgage insurance premium is 14 
of 1 percent on outstanding balances of principal. 

All projects financed with mortgages insured 
under Section 232 must meet FHA’s minimum 
property standards for nursing homes. Specified 
variations from some requirements are permitted 
in the case of rehabilitation projects. 

Although FHA’s nursing-homes program will 
help to provide the kind of accommodations 
needed by many elderly persons, it may not be 












.used to finance homes for the aged. Rental projeg sh 
designed specifically for people aged 62 and oye} in 
may be financed through another FHA progra of 
—a program of mortgage insurance authorix 
under Section 231 of the National Housing A¢ 





FHA Field Offices 


FHA field offices have received materials ay 
instructions necessary to furnish proper guidany 
to sponsors interested in using the nursing-hons 
program. 


Before making formal application for ap jp, mis 
sured mortgage on a nursing home, spongo l 
should confer with staff members of the FHA jp. staf 
suring office serving the area where the home; heft 
to be located. ; 


sponsor’s financial and other qualifications to delgra 
velop and operate the project. 

FHA will then request any additional data 
exhibits required for the pre-application analysi 
it makes to determine the feasibility of the prgj. 
ect and the acceptability of the sponsors. FH I 
services in the pre-application stage of proposak 
are rendered without charge to sponsors. T 


Necessary Information ity 


Items of information FHA needs from spm- 
sors at this stage include: 


Evidence that sponsors have read FHA regulatiosfimy 
governing nursing-home mortgage insurance. Yor 


A statement as to type of sponsorship— if chartered vit 
licensed, ete., with particulars. ; 
Evidence of State certifications specified in FHA reg 
lations and supporting data from local medical a 
welfare sources to supplement the certificate of need. may 


A listing of anticipated sources of patient referral wi Bmey 
supporting statements from those sources. med 


Details of the facility’s financial requirements with » 
breakdown of estimated income and expenses, methods". . 
financing, and sources of funds. alr 


An outline indicating number of beds, types of patient 
services to be rendered, and outside facilities and ser Men 
ices available. wit} 
An explanation of the professional qualifications of the ear 
sponsorship or its employees for operating a “skilled e 
nursing home.” 


A statement detailing proposals with respect to @ : 
physical property—rehabilitation, addition, new £08 
struction, etc. othe 


Evidence of approval of the proposal by local authoritit 
having jurisdiction over design and operation of sv¢ tivit 
facilities, and an attorney’s opinion that the propo 
meets applicable State and local requirements. 





A copy of any prospectus or informational publicatic! 
pertaining to the project. 


Statements indicating type and design of construct! 
number and composition of units, major items of ah 
struction materials and equipment, and provision fo 
sewer and water facilities. 








rOject Sketches showing plot plan; typical floor plans and build- 
ing elevations; location of furniture in rooms; number 
of persons to occupy the various bedrooms; and existing 
structures on the site along with proposed alterations. 
honing When FHA pre-application analysis findings 
grrant going ahead with the project, the spon- 
rs should then apply for an FHA-insured mort- 
Inge. This is done by obtaining the appropriate 
HA application form from an approved mort- 
Nmage lender, filling it in and attaching exhibits 
wlled for by the form, and returning the com- 
pleted form with exhibits to the lender for sub- 
aN itfmission to the local FHA insuring office. 
ons} Upon receipt of the application, the local FHA 
HA ip. staff takes the various processing steps necessary 
Ome iif}efore issuing a commitment and before endors- 
ing the mortgage for insurance. 
uld bf The Federal Housing Administration insures 
matiafbans but does not make them, nor does it do any 
s to blbuilding or directly manage any project. FHA’s 
ut thfpursing-homes program, like all other FHA pro- 
to defyrams, operates entirely through the cooperation 
of private enterprise—private lenders, private 














lata «fbuilders, and private sponsors of projects. 
nalysi 
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pyicc Older Adult Conference 


forges 1960 Recommendations 


The March 30 Conference of Jewish Commun- 
iy Center older adults, held in St. Louis by the 
National Jewish Welfare Board (see Aging 63, 
7 ».6), came up with a series of recommendations 
fom 180 participants representing Jewish Com- 
ulatios imunity Centers throughout the United States. 
More than a third of some 334 Centers affiliated 
tered "Beith the JWB conduct older worker programs. 
a. Reommendations included: 
cal aif * Passage of the Forand Bill, even though it 
need. Bmay not provide complete coverage, with amend- 
ral wit iments to include out-patient care and the cost of 
medicines. 
* Proposals for establishment of special geri- 
atric clinics with specialist staffs and facilities. 
nati} * Increased social security benefits with pay- 
nd ser-Btents for the entire U.S. population over 65, and 
with an increase in the present $1,200 annual 
“ming limit (applicable under age 72). 
“Separate (but not segregated) housing, pro- 
to weplided by the community, with convenient syna- 
ew cor pe0gue, medical, kosher food, recreational and 
* wher facilities needed by older people. 
— Ms Increased opportunities for leisure-time ac- 
propos! my, with emphasis on community service and 
new recreational ideas. 
slication The proposals are being forwarded for WHCA 
‘nsideration. 
rr Me more information: Mr. Bernard Postal, 
sion { rene Bureau of Public Information, National 
*”ish Welfare Board, 145 E 32 St., NYC 16. 
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District 65 Awards Recognize 
McNamara, Randall, McConnell 


Three well known contributors to the welfare 
of the aged on May 25 received recognition for 
their services from the retired members of Dist- 
rict 65, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, AFL-CIO (13 Astor Place, NYC 3). Re- 
cipients of the fourth annual Senior 65ers’ 
Awards were Senator Pat McNamara, Chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging; Miss Ollie Randall of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging; and Dean John 
McConnell of the Cornell University School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations. 


Senator McNamara was cited for the vigorous 
leadership he has given to his Senate Subcom- 
mittee on the aged and for his efforts to enact 
legislation, particularly health care legislation, 
beneficial to the elderly. Miss Randall was hon- 
ored for her long and active career as a social 
worker who played a major part in developing 
many services and facilities to meet the needs 
of the elderly. Dean McConnell’s award was for 
outstanding research probing the conditions of 
the aging and for his organization of studies re- 
lated to pre-retirement programs. 


Those who have received the Senior 65er’s 
Award in the past are Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon; Congressman Aime J. Forand of Rhode 
Island, author of the controversial Forand Bill 
for health care for the aged; G. Warfield Hobbs 
III, Chairman of the National Committee on the 
Aging and Vice-President of lst National City 
Bank; Dr. Howard Rusk, Director of the New 
York University-Bellevue Rehabilitation Center; 
New York State Senator Thomas C. Desmond; 
Mother M. Bernadette DeLourdes, Administrator 
of the Mary Manning Walsh Home for the Aged, 
and others. 


District 65 is a union of about 35,000 mem- 
bers, the largest local affiliate of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, its par- 
ent international. District 65’s members work 
in department stores, smaller retail establish- 
ments, wholesale textile, shoe, hardware, dry 
goods, and other firms. 


For the week beginning Monday May 23 the 
street on which District 65 is located had its name 
changed from Astor Place to “Senior Citizens 
Place.” New York City Council President Abe 
Stark and other public figures at special cere- 
monies changed the street name in recognition 
of District 65’s year-round activities on behalf 
of Senior Citizens, as well as to highlight the 
Senior 65er’s Awards Presentation. 























PUBLICATIONS 


DHEW’s Special Staff on Aging has issued 
“Fact Sheet No. 3,” the third in its current series 
of fact sheets on the aging population. Based 
on March 1959 Census Bureau estimates, this 
latest fact sheet presents tables showing, in num- 
bers and in percentage distributions, the marital, 
household, and family status of the total popula- 
tion, of selected age groups (45-54, 55-64, 65-74, 
75 and over), and of summary age groups (45-64, 
65 and over). Most data are presented separately 
for each sex. The table on marital status includes 
comparisons with 1950. Census terms on mari- 
tal, household, and family status are defined. 

Free copies are available from the Special Staff 
on Aging, DHEW, Washington 25, D. C. Post- 
cards with only the return address and the words, 
“Fact Sheet No. 3” will expedite handling. 

* 

A new chartbook of questions and answers on 
the health of our older citizens, “Living Longer,” 
has been issued by the Public Health Service as 
PHS Publication No. 733. Copies are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, 25, @ 25¢. 

“Finding out more about adult health problems 
and finding ways to apply existing knowledge 
more effectively are among today’s greatest 
health needs. If these needs are met, the health 
prospects of adults can be improved in the last 
half of this century, just as the health prospects 
for children and young people were improved in 
the first half.” 

“The booklet presents facts about the scope 
and nature of the problem which should prove 
useful to all who are interested in working to- 
ward the goal of better health for older people.” 
It was prepared by the staff of the PHS Chronic 
Disease Program. 

* 


A special issue of Adult Leadership for May 
(Vol 9, No. 1; Adult Education Association of 
the USA, 743 N Wabash Ave., Chicago 11; $5 a 


year) is devoted to “Problems of Education for, 


the Aged and Aging.” Feature articles by 
George E. Davis, Wilma Donahue and Harold L. 
Orbach, Henrietta F. Rabe, Helen S. Wilson, Rose 
Vainstein, Lucile M. Kinne, Robert Yoho, Charles 
E. Odell, Virginia Stafford, Martin Tarcher, 
Clark Tibbitts, Donald H. Gardner, and Ethel 
Percy Andrus span the entire field of education 
for aging. 

This is a compendium of the thirteen papers 
presented at AEA’s Section on Aging at the 1959 
Buffalo Conference. 

Single copies of the special issue are available 
@ 65¢; quantity discounts range to 20¢ each for 
100 or more. 




































“Ensuring Medical Care for the Aged,” ; 
Mortimer Spiegelman, F.S.A., was published j, 
the Pension Research Council of the Whang 
School of Finance and Commerce, University ; 
Pennsylvania. (Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Hoy, 
wood, Ill.; XXVI & 280 pp.; 1960; $5.75). 
Mr. Spiegelman, Associate Statistician at {J 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, presenth! 


according to the dust jacket description, “a eu 
prehensive and integrated picture of the may 


faceted problem of providing medical care i! 


the aged. Through prodigious research and pair 
staking scholarship, the author has assembld 
and interpreted the most meaningful data on th 
characteristics of the aged, health attitudes, me 
cal care utilization and expenditures, voluntar 


health insurance, and governmental programs (ff. 


medical care. Possible approaches to providiy 
medical care for the aged are carefully explorg 
This book is a veritable storehouse of up-to-daj 
information on this critically-important subject 


* 


“SOCIAL SECURITY: Aged Beneficiaries ay 
Older Workers under Old-Age, Survivors, ati 
Disability Insurance” (May 1960, 60 pp) present 
key facts about the old-age, survivors, and dis 
ability insurance program. This issue was & 
signed to assist States in their fact-finding effor: 
leading up to the WHCA. A limited supply 
available for single-copy distribution. 


ance, Social Security Administration, Room Il) 
Baltimore 35. 


* 


Five publications of the Board of Christiaffjty 


Education, The United Church of Canada, 85 st 
Clair Ave. East, Toronto 7, Ontario, may be« 
interest to readers of Aging: 


“Visiting Senior Adults” (8 pp; processed; 10¢) p 


vides helpful DO’s and DON’Ts, and lists several rt 


lated Canadian references. 


Requesifi: 
on letterhead should be addressed to: Informatio; 
Service, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insu§, 
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“The Church and Senior Adults” (10-page folder; Uh 
gives a series of suggestions for congregations, # 
serves as a special supplement to 

“From the Older People of Your Church” (10-pé 


folder; 5¢). Both of these leaflets include further refer 
ences. 


“Camping with Senior Adults” (6 pp; processed; oy 


“Week-Day Programs for Senior Citizens” (4 pp: ™ 





cessed; 2¢). 


Requests should be addressed to the Literatut 
Distribution Centre, Room 423, 299 Queen St," 


Toronto 2B. 


Additional information on related materials 4 


available from Mrs. J. L. Halpenny, Special 4 
sistant in Senior Adult Work for the Board. 
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The latest in a series of manuals for homes for 
the aged has been issued by the Federation of 


‘tT Protestant Welfare Agencies, Inc. (251 Park Ave., 


South, NYC 10). 

The new manual on “Social Service’ (Dec. 
1959) is the fifth in the current series designed 
to provide simple and streamlined professional 
snd administrative materials for institutions car- 
ing for older men and women. At the present 
time, 54 homes and institutions serving the aged 
ynd blind are represented in the Federation. 
Previous manuals have covered dietary service, 
medical and nursing service, non-capital financial 
recordkeeping, and personnel practices in homes 
for the aged. 

Right specific forms necessary in a social serv- 
ice department in a home for the aged are includ- 
din the “Social Service” manual, together with 
tight samples of forms for agencies to use in 
devising their own. 

These manuals were developed in response to 
aneed for professional and administrative publi- 
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tations specifically for homes and institutions for 
theaged. The completed series will include eight 
manuals. 
Copies of the five manuals now available may 
ie obtained at 50¢ each. 
* 


“How to Secure Help for Those Who Need It” 
(August 1959) is a guide to health and welfare 
information services in New York City. This 
little booklet (32 pp), although of primary in- 
terest to NYC residents, is a very good example 
ofan effective guide to a wide range of agencies. 
free single copies are available if a stamped, 
«lf-addressed envelope is furnished to Lena V. 
veson, Director, Information Bureau, Commun- 


hristia iy Council of Greater New York, Inc., 345 E. 45 
» SO SKS, NYC 17, 


y bes 


: ‘Where can I go for help?” is a question often 
asked in New York City . . . Hundreds of public 


0¢) po and private agencies stand ready to help the sick, 
veral tele troubled and the distressed people of our 








“mmunity. However, it is often difficult for 


der; Ih yeople to find the agencies which can help them 

jons, “th their particular problems . . . This guide 
pints the way to the answers.” 

(10-pag 

her refé * 


Advantages and legal problems of “Salary-or- 
Annuity Options” in contributory and non-con- 








ssed; vie 
aan ‘ibutory retirement plans for educational, charit- 
'" Fs and religious organizations were discussed 
ita ey address by Thomas C. Edwards, Vice Presi- 
St., W. “ea Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
Per: College Retirement Equities Fund, given at 
4.1959 Annual Meeting of the Eastern Associ- 
erials * ‘ion of College and University Business Officers. 
cial reprints of the text are available from F. 
rd. King, TIAA-CREF, 730 Third Ave., NYC 17. 








H. in the Battle Against Old Age 


This review was prepared by Dr. Morris Rockstein, 
Associate Professor of Physiology, New York University 
College of Medicine, 550 First Ave., NYC 16. 


“H., in the Battle Against Old Age,’”’ by Henry 
Marx (Plenum Press, Inc., NYC; 1960; 207 pp.; 
$4.95) is an enthusiastically-written report of 
the Anna Aslan procaine therapy controversy 
by the medical editor of the New York German- 
language Staats-Zeitung und Herold. It presents 
in detail the findings, chiefly of the Aslan group, 
as well as the opinions and critical appraisal of 
both supporters and critics of the concept that 
this treatment is a “general therapy for old age.” 
It attempts to answer the question whether there 
is a “dramatic new use for novocain” in the treat- 
ment of “old age diseases.” 

The publisher is to be commended for includ- 
ing the unsigned (but solicited) opinion from “a 
responsible and interested research doctor,” 
(echoing the opinion of other critical readers) 
that the author has not been altogether success- 
ful in his professed intention to present the data 
and material with complete objectivity and with- 
out emotion. At the very outset the author states 
that Professor Aslan’s work “represents a great 
stride forward in medicine’s march toward an 
old age period of vitality, usefulness, independ- 
ence and joy of living for mankind,” and he later 
goes on to say that “procaine has been of value 
in over 150 serious diseases and lesser ailments 
(not to speak of its importance in geriatric medi- 
cine).” 

Nevertheless, for the critical, intelligent reader 
this book represents a well-written, informative 
and provocative exposition of the problems of 
present-day gerontology. It also provides a com- 
prehensive picture of the historical background 
of procaine’s pharmacological importance in gen- 
eral and its suggested role in the treatment of the 
aged and the aging in particular. 

Professor Anna Aslan is director of the Insti- 
tute of Geriatrics in Bucharest, Romania. 


* 

The December 1959 issue of The Journal of the 
American Dental Association (Vol. 59, No. 6; 
ADA, 22 E. Superior St., Chicago 11; $7 a year) 
includes a special article, “Dentistry for the Eld- 
erly” (p. 1248), by Irving R. Rutkin and Morton 
H. Leeds, on an experience in dental care for 
residents of a home for the aged. 


* 


The May 15 issue of Parade (“The Sunday 
Newspaper Magazine,” 285 Madison Ave., NYC 
17) carried an article on p. 6 by Clark Tibbitts, 
“Life Begins at 50,” which shows how “the boun- 
daries of age classifications have begun to break 
down.” 
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“Training Nursing Home Aids,” by Genevieve 
R. Soller, R.N., B.S., M.P.H., reports how nurs- 
ing home aides were trained in a pilot study in 
Oklahoma to find answers to questions on course 
standards, staffing, and administration and to ob- 
serve corollary improvements in patient care. 
Mrs. Soller is assistant chief nurse in the PHS 
Chronic Disease Branch. Her paper is based on 
a study report prepared with Norma C. Schaefer 
of the Oklahoma State Department of Health. 

This article appears on pp. 283-290 of the April 
1960 issue of Public Health Reports (Vol 75, No. 
4; Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25; 
$4.25 a year, single copy 55¢). 


* 


“The Dayton Area Senior Citizens,” a 16-page 
“Fact Book on Aging,” prepared for the March 
30 Montgomery County Community Workshop 
Conference on Aging, is available free from Mr. 
Henry W. Kinkade, Director, Research Staff, The 
Comunity Welfare Council of Dayton & Mont- 
gomery County, 183 Salem Ave., Dayton 6, Ohio. 

This attractively printed fact book is an excel- 
lent example of well-prepared background mater- 
ial for a local conference in preparation for the 
WHCA. It was published as a community serv- 
ice by the McCall Corporation. 


a 

A “Report of the Sub-Committee on Aging” of 
the New York City Central Labor Council, AFL- 
CIO, is available (as long as the supply lasts) 
from Mr. Jack Ossofsky, Chairman, Community 
Services Sub-Committee on Aging, 13 Astor PIl., 
NYC 3. 

This first annual report (April 21, 1960; 12 
pp; mimeographed) lists briefly the origins of 
the subcommittee’s goals, and the projects it un- 
dertook during its initial period of organization. 


* 

“May We Offer a Helping Hand to Chronically 
Ill and Aging Persons?” is a bright and attrac- 
tive leaflet about Rhode Island’s Central Referral 
and Information Service described in Aging 64, 
p. 12. Copies are available, in limited supply, 
from Miss A. Gloria Carbone, Information Serv- 
ice, R. I. Council of Community Services, 333 
Grotto Ave., Providence 6. A stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope should be included with requests. 


’ 





— 


Virginia’s new “Directory of Homes for th 
Aged, Nursing Homes and Mental Hygiene Fagj. 
ities” (March 1960) is available free upon reque: 
from the Department of Welfare and Institution; 
429 S. Belvidere St., Richmond 20. 

This 1960 directory of various type homes ani 
institutions for adults has been prepared through 
the cooperation of the State Health Departmen 
and the Department of Mental Hygiene and Ho 
pitals. It consists of five lists: (1) Homes fo 
the Aged (Philanthropic), showing individual ad- 
mission provisions; (2) Homes for the Age 
(Boarding Type) ; (3) Homes for the Aged (Pu. 
lic Homes) ; (4) Nursing Homes and Related In- 
stitutions; (5) Mental Hygiene and Psychiatric 
Facilities. 


* 


“This Business of People—Public Relations for 
Methodist Hospitals and Homes’ is a new booklet 
prepared by Thelma Ann Reynolds, Director of 
Public Relations, Board of Hospitals and Home 
of the Methodist Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11. It has been distributed widely to hospitals 
and homes affiliated with the Methodist Church. 
Copies are available @ 25¢. 

This booklet outlines the “publics” with which 
hospitals and homes deal, identifies the persons 
who make up the public relations effort, and give 
practical suggestions for presenting a favorable 
public relations picture. 


* 


“Report on Patients Over 65 in Public Menta 
Hospitals,” prepared by the American Psychie: 
tric Association, is available @ $1 from the APA’ 
Publications Department, i700 18th St., N. W, 
Washington 9, D. C. 

Of all State hospital residents, 30.5% are ove 
65. 

This 36-page report shows the extent of th 
problem of caring for aged people in publi 
mental hospitals. It presents statistical data I 
charts and tables, and summarizes profession 
opinion on selected questions of current coneél! 

Assistance in preparation of the study was prt 
vided by the Biometrics Branch of the Nation# 
Institute of Mental Health, and Dr. Robert # 
Dovenmuehle of Duke University Medical Scho 
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